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tored society to sometliing like tiie simplieity from which it 
had fallen. The ridiculous etiquette, the hollow courtesies, 
and the ceremonious friTolities, were abated by a stem hand, 
and with them went much that could be spared both of cos- 
tume and manners ; the dresses, caped and cuffed, laced 
lappeted and lapelled, frogged, firounced and frittered, gave 
place to the plain and simple attire of republicanism; and 
Nature, taking the pencil from the hand of Fashion, delineated 
scenes of heroism and glory in a style of simplicity real and 
unaffected. The first step of France was in her own blood ; 
but the second was on the heads of her enemies ; the march 
of her victorious armies was to her painters a new inspu-ation ; 
and Napoleon and his marshals took the place of saints and 
madonnas ; the one painted nearly as well as the other fought, 
and continued longer in the field." 



EAFFAELLE'S "VIEGIN AND CHILD." 

Rome has been, a watchword in the world. There, from their 
mountain throne, the grave of barbarism, the cradle of civili- 
sation, the Caesars ruled all lands and shouted forth their 
proud defiance to all nations and kindreds of the earth. There, 
philosophy and poetry developed all their acuteness and 
refinement, and while in solemn tones one gave forth its deep 
spec\ilations and rules for useful life, the other clothed its 
thoughts in a vesture of enchanting loveliness and imperish- 
able beauty. There, the arts and graces waiteA on man's 
bidding, and reared for him the golden house and temples 
of snowy marble, and with all their magic power made his life 
a very vision of delight. Italy was the mistress of the world ; 
Rome was the wonder of Italy. And when these classic days 
had passed away, when the sun of their glory had sunk in 
night, and all that remained to tell of the imperial majesty 
of Rome were ivy-mantled ruins or disjointed fragments of 
^ts artistic greatness — great in their fall — beautiful in their 
decay — the adnuration of succeeding ages — the models for 
all time ! there again revived the love of tlie beautiful, 
which was not dead, but sleeping ; and from the profound 
ignorance of the dark ages, Italy was the first to recognise 
the value of art. 

From the study of the antique —art trophies won from 
time— the Roman painters improved in knowledge of design, 
greatness of style, beauty of form and justness of expression, 
and they have left behind them, as monuments of their 
genius, and as a legacy to the world, aU that is valuable in 
the higher departments of Art ; so that Rome has become 
the centre of attraction to which European painters have 
directed their attention. 

And foremost stands Raffaelle, a great man towering above 
his fellows, the prince of painters, at once the admiration and 
the envy.of his contemporaries, the cynosure of all eyes, the 
painter for aU men and for all time. His whole life was 
devoted to Art. He was cradled in a studio, the palette and 
the brushes were his toys, his earliest lessons were in painting, 
his childhood and youth were consecrated to it, he rose 
higher and higher in the path of glory, s\rrrounded by aspiring 
disciples, dwelling in the greatest splendour, until at thirty- 
seven years 'of age his life was ended and his body was laid 
out in his painting-room in state, and his own picture of the 
Transfiguration placed near him. The great incomparable 
man of his time, distinguished among painters by the appella- 
tion of the Divine. 

Some people have been disappointed when they have looked 
upon the pictures of Raffaelle ; and a story is related that a 
person of acknowledged taste and judgment visited the Vati- 
can with an eager desire to study the works of Raffaelle ; but 
passed by those very compositions with indifference which 
were the objects of his inquiry and curiosity, till he was 
recalled by his conductor, who told him that he had over- 
looked what he sought for. This suggests an important 
inquiry. How is it that the works of Raffaelle strike some 
minds so little at first sight ? Is it not, it has been said, that 
he imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no -more sur- 



prised than when he sees the object itself, which would excite 
no degree of surprise at all ; but that an uncommon expres- 
sion, strong colouring, or odd and singular attitudes of an 
inferior artist, strike us at first sight, because we have not 
been accustomed to see them elsewhere. Raffaelle may be- 
compared to Yixgil— sublime, easy, natural, and majestic. 
There cannot be a stronger test of excellence of any perform- 
ance, either in poetry or painting, than to find the surprise we 
first feel to be not very powerful ; and yet to find, by more 
frequently conversing with it, that it not only supports itself 
but increases continually in our est-eem and leads us on to 
admiration. 

The Abbe Winklemann, after his treatise on sculpture, 
especially as exhibited in the Apollo Belvidere, says, " Go, 
and study it ; if you see no peculiar beauty in it to captivate 
you, go again; and if you still discern nothing, go agaui, 
and again, and again; for be assured it*s there." This 
may as truly be said of all the pictures of the great 
Raffaelle. 

Our engraving, from one of this master's designs, represents 
what has been so often and so beautifully represented, "The 
Virgin and Child." The original picture is in the posses- 
sion of Rogers, the poet and banker, and the cartoon or rough 
drawing, upon large paper, which served as the design for the 
picture, is numbered among the treasures of Mr. Colnaghi, 
It was discovered by that gentleman in a very dilapidated 
condition, but with great care and attention has been com- 
pletely restored. From that cartoon our engraving is exactly 
copied. The design is simple, but its very simplicity constitutes 
its greatness, and exhibits the power and skill of Raffaelle. 
To enumerate his works would require a volume ; to point out 
their whole merits, a genius as mighty as his own. 



THE PAINTER OF PISA. ^ 

PAKT THE THIRD. 

Day da-\vned faintly at the ^vindows — Marcello tm*ned 
towards the door. The monk slept on. The picture was 
hidden in darkness— the morning came on apace, and 's\ith it 
would anive the busy throng, the funeral rites, the priests 
and senators. He paused no longer, but unlocked the door. 
The morning air blew freshly on his brow ; he wrapped himself 
closely in his mantle, and fied hastUy away. 

Still day crept slowly over the skies ; the grey da^vn came 
over the picture, and dimly revealed the angels and the evU. 
spirits. The coffin was empty, and the monk slept on. 

In a dark and meanly furnished room, in an obscure quarter 
of Amsterdam, an engraver was bending over his solitary work. 
A single lamp, by whose light he laboured, cast its rays upon 
his haggard countenance, his grizzled beard, his thin and 
trembling fingers, his attenuated foim, his neglected dress, and 
the plate upon which he was employed with minute and labo- 
rious indiistry. It was a cold and wintry night. A thick fog 
pervaded the damp and narrow streets of the unwholesome 
city, and penetrating through door and window, hung a mm-ky 
canopy around the ceiling of the fireless room, and filled it 
^nth damp and darkness. The engi*aver shuddered, coughed 
a hoUow echoing cough, and then strove to waiiii his frozen 
fingers in the breast of his doublet. 

" Cold !" he muttered, " cold and dreary, as my heart! Oh, 
Pisa ! oh, my sunny Italy ! why did thy son depart from thee ? 
But the punishment of fraud has fallen upon him. PeniuT" 
and soiTow cUng to him to the last ! Famous and mikno^wn, 
hono\ared and neglected, reverenced and withal toiling and 
despised, he lives an exile in the dark land and cliill ser-situde . 
of the stranger. Lives, and is yet dead to thee and to his . 
glory!" 

Marcello rose abruptly and approached the casement. Tlie 
faint beams of the oU-lamps in the street below struggled 
feebly through the dense atmosphere ; not a star was to be 
seen m the black sky ; not a footfall rung upon the pavement. 
Soimds of distant mirth came at inteiTals from the shipping 
in the neighbouring caiial, and the great bell of the cathedral, 
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Trith slow and solemn tongue, boomed fortli its deep summons 
to the eyening prayers. The Italian shuddered again, glanced 
round his cheerless apartment, drew his hat over his brows, 
extinguished his lamp, and descended rapidly into the 
street. 

■ In a few moments he had entered the cathedral, and was 
crouching on a low seat in a dark comer near the stove. The 
worship there was not that of his native land, but he was 
nevertheless a frequent visitor in the Protestant temple. The 
curious and elaborate carvings in stone and wood, the stained 
heraldic windows, the bannered walls, the superb screen of 
Corinthian brass, the majestic monimients, and the wondrous 
organ with its almost human voices,* had a charm and a conso- 
lation for the imhappy painter, and inspired him with devo- 
tional awe. Soon the church became filled, the sonorous tones 
of the minister reverberated through the fretted roof; the 
simple psalmody of the Calvinistic service filled MarceUo's 
soul with a glad hope ; he listened no longer to the preacher, 
preaching in a foreign tongue ; he pictured an angel-vision in 
his soul, and heard sweet angel- voices mingling with the deep 
music of the hymn. 

" I will do it," he murmured to himself, while the large 
tears rolled down his cheeks, " I will do it. Another vast and 
holy painting shall crown the glory of my name. "With it I 
will return to thee, O Pisa !~ with it I will claim a renewal of 
those honours which thou didst render to my corpse — ^with it 
reveal the truth, and return, a living glory, to thy maternal 
bosom. Remorse and concealment have embittered my days : 
fame unenjoyed is fame no longer. I have no pleasure and 
no pride in laurels showered on my tomb, "What is post- 
humous reputation to daily privation ? If, in the stranger*s 
land, I hear the distant rumour of my great triumph, I have 
no share in the splendour which is mine own, and no joy in 
its possession. Better that I had remained imknown, than 
have the weight of sin and sorrow for ever on my heart. I 
will return, and rettim with new claims upon the love and 
gratitude of my native land !" 

He returned to his solitary lodging. The false dream once 
more controlled his being— once more he seized the palette 
and the brush — once more he devoted nights and days to a 
work which should surpass all former and all future glory. 
But the painter himself was not the same : penury and pri- 
vation had done their utmost on his frame. His arm was 
weak, his eye dimmed with the minute labours of the graver, 
his hair was tinged with grey, his figure prematurely bowed 
and wasted. Even climate was against him : he no longer 
painted beneath the glorious sky of his native Italy ; he was 
inspired no longer with the sublime enthusiasm of youth ; his 
soul alone remained the same. But ambition is not all- 
sufficient : the picture, alas ! betrays the physical debility of 
its creator ; it wants the energy of genius, and it is impressed 
only with the fevered exaggeration of his brain. 

But Marcello knew not the change. The pictui'e was com- 
pleted, and with it he departed for Pisa. • 

His first care, on entering the city, was to inqiiire of a 
passer-by if the memory of Marcello was yet respected in the 
coimtry. He was told, in reply, that his name was the glory 
of the province ; that, so holy had been his life, that his 
body had been carried to heaven by angels on the night that it 
rested in the church ; that the Pope had canonised him as a 
saint, in honour of the miracle ; and that pilgrims from all 
quarters of Italy came daily to kneel before the shrine of the 
great picture. 

"But supposing that he never died— that he lives? He 
may, perhaps, yet retiirn to those who deplore his loss !" 

The man smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and passed on. 

The senate were seated in the justice-hall, when a sti'anger 
craved a hearing for a few moments on a matter of the highest 
import. It was granted ; and Marcello, way-worn and travel- 
stained, appeared, trembling, before that powerful tribune 

* The organ of this cathedral has a row of pipes which represent 
a chorus of human voices. At the period of this tale it was the 
finest instrument in the world, ' . • 



which had consecrated his name, and from whom he now 
came to demand honour for his person. He leaned feebly 
against a colimin, and began : — 

" My lords, — Once you beheld and honoured an artist named 
MarceUo. He was hiunble, and you gave hi-m greatness ; he 
was unknown, and you made hiTn famous. But he never 
tasted the delight of that fame ; for, knowing the words of the 
Evangelist, that * a prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country,' he feigned to die, and, by drinking a soporific, 
deceived you with the appearance of death. He was borne in 
triimiph with his picture before him, and left in the church by 
night. , , , With that night the painter departed, no man 
knew whither. Alas I his heart never departed — ^he returns 
living from the sepulchre — he is before you — do you not 
remember him ?— it is 1 1" 

And, casting his mantle on the ground, the painter raised 
his head and bared his brow. 

There was but one cry ; — " Down with the impostor ! the 
impious impostor !" The senators, in their holy indignation, 
rose altogether ; the crowd which thronged the court pressed 
forward, mocking and reviling ; the halberdiers advanced to 
take the blasphemer of the new saint into custody. At length, 
when the tumult was somewhat hushed, one of the judges 
demoded of him on what title he grounded his pretensions. 

*' On a painting," said Marcello eagerly — " on a painting 
which is worthy of the artist's name, and of a station beside 
the other, in the chapel of St. Augustine." 

This reply awoke a storm of exclamations. The senator 
descended, and approached the stranger, crying deriBively,— 
" Where is this c/ief-d'osuvre? Produce it !'* 

" Willingly, but my canvas is rolled for traTefling." 

"ITm-olit." 

*' Where, my lords ?'* 

" On this very spot,'* 

MarceUo was forced to obey, and, with the aid of some 
standers-by, fi^ced his picture against a pillar. 

Meanwhile the populace of Pisa, attracted by the quick 
report of some great impiety, came pouring in, and the senate 
crowded round the column. A smile of contemptuous indig- 
nation curled every patrician lip as they beheld this feebte|and 
imworthy production of the painter's genius, and turned away, 
repeating the fatal word, " Impostor ?" " Impostor V* echoed 
the crowd — ^the fickle crowd — so easily swayed td celebrate a 
victory or Srevenge a defeat ! Angry faces glared upon Mar- 
ceUo from every side, oaths and rude laughter assaUed hiB fears, 
menacing hands approached his picture and himself, fle felt 
the gathermg storm. Calm, pale, and motionless — with fixed 
brow and folded arms— he waited for its coming with the 
stony courage of despair. 

The mass swayed from side to side, ** Down with liiin !" 
*'Down with the traitor!" "Impostor!" "Blaspheifiter !" 
" Down with him !" A hundred hands seixed upon the pic- 
ture — a picture no longer ! Its fragments strew the fiodri, are 
trodden on by savage feet, and scattered to the winds I - ■ 

The furious populace, not yet satisfied with thfe faV^e ot 
their hands, would have extended their vengeance to its 
author : pitUess faces press round him, mocking eyes glare 
into his — he wiU perish, and perish jniserably; — when, Sud- 
denly, an aged monk steps forth and interposes He saered 
person and the uplifted cross between the multitude and their 
intended victim. 

The crowd feU back — the painter was saved I 

That night beheld the wanderer and the monk in earnest ' 
converse within the convent chapel, where the great work 
looked down in glory from the altar. 

Eusebius had just emerged, with his penitent, from the con- 
fessional, and was pointing once more to the grave-stone, 
whose inscription, worn by the passing footsteps of a few. 
short years, was now whoUy iUegible. 

"My son," said he, "behold the fame of the painter Ihe^ 
labours, he dies, he is forgotten," 

" But his work," said MarceUo, earnestly — " his work Hve» 
after him?" 

*'Yes;" replied the tnoiik ; "his soul is immortal, and re-* 
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turns to the God wlio gave it, and the child of his soul is future. MaK dies," and is forgotten ; but THfe BfeAUXiFtJL sur- 

immortal upon earth. The name of the artist may pass away, vives him, and is immortal.!'* 

but his Thought— his pure and Divine Thought — can never ♦ *** « * 
pass away. Such is the true fame for which the soul should ^ On the following day the Convent of the Augustines re- 
aspire. Its work is a seed of lasting beauty, which bursts ceived into its bosom a new brother. He was a silent and a 
forth and blooms long after the hands which sowed it have gloomy man-^solitary in the midst of society — sad and droop- 
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jfetumed to dust. It blooms and bears fruit in the hearts ot 
the pure and the just ; it breathes the love of art and imagina- 
fibn into the young ; it is reproduced perpetually in the stone of 
the sculptor, on the canvas of the painter, in the glowing song 
of the poet. Artist, dream no more of the gross harvest of 
pride and pleasure upon earth; live only in the eternity of the 



ing among his brethren. Day by day, year by year, lie lan- 
guished and consumed with inward grief; and, after a brief 
interval of pain and weakness, they found him, one morning, 
lying at the foot of the great altar,, cold and lifeless — ^his glazed 
and fixed eyes turned, even in death, towards the picture on^ 
which they had rested to the last. 



